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to flatter priests, kings, statesmen, aristocracies, national prejudices. 
His style is remarkably caustic, trenchant, epigrammatic. It requires 
thought and preparatory study to gather and digest his meaning. 
If Mr. Carlyle be right in thinking most people fools, it will be some 
time before Knox be as popular as Mrs. Beecher Stowe. The large 
and noble army of " trimmers" think Knox altogether too plain-spoken 
for a man of science. A beautiful thing science would be if left in 
their hands ; discussing vital questions with the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
before their eyes ! They would cabin, crib, confine anthropology, and 
sink it to the level of popular theology, making it a thing of compro- 
mise, a mere slavish tool of a dynasty, a priesthood, a government, a 
nation, a corporation. Their censure is the highest praise. We con- 
clude by stating, in the words of Knox, why his book will excite 
strenuous opposition : 

" It runs counter to nearly all the chronicles of events called 
histories ; it overturns the theories of statesmen, of theologians, of 
philanthropists of all shades — from the dreamy essayist, whose remedy 
for every ill that flesh is heir to, is summed up in ' the coming man' 
to the ' whitened sepulchres of England ;' the hard-handed, spatula- 
fingered Saxon utilitarian, whose best plea for religion and sound morals 
and philanthropy, ' is the profitableness thereof — impostors all ! To 
such the truths in this little work must ever be most unpalatable. 
The inordinate self-esteem of the Saxon will be shocked, nor will he 
listen with composure to a theory which tells him, proves to him, that 
his race cannot domineer over the earth — cannot even exist perma- 
nently on any continent to which he is not indigenous — cannot ever 
become native, true-born Americans — cannot hold in permanency any 
portion of any continent but the one on which he first originated. 
Physiologists will dispute with me the great law I have endeavoured 
to substitute for the effete common-place of the schools ; geologists 
will think me hasty in declaring the era of Cuvier at an end ; theo- 
logians — but here I stop ; a reply shall not be wanting. As to the 
hack compilers, they will first deny the doctrine to be true ; when 
this becomes clearly untenable they will deny that it is new, and they 
will finish by engrossing the whole in their next compilations, omit- 
ting carefully the name of the author." 



THE BRAIN OF A NEGRO OF GUINEA.* 



This is a careful description, by a well -instructed and very eminent 
anatomist, of the brain of a male Negro from Guinea, illustrated by a 
series of eight fine lithographic plates, bearing every appearance of 

* Cervello di un Negro delta Guinea, illustrato con otto tavole lilogrqfiche, 
dal Prof. Cav. Luigi Calori. Bologna : 1866, quarto. 
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accuracy ; for which the author needed not to have made any apology, 
as the Negro brain has not yet received a tithe of the illustration it 
demands.* 

The meninges did not present any lines or speckles of black, nor 
did the arachnoid appear of a brown tint. The encephalon was of an 
elongate narrow form : the author speaks of it as narrow and long, 
considers its length as more apparent by reason of the narrowness, and 
not peculiar to it, but to be observed not unfrequently in European 
brains. We believe that, speaking in general, length and narrowness 
may be said to be peculiar to Negro skulls and brains ; length, nar- 
rowness, and lowness, to be equally peculiar to the skulls and brains 
of Australians. 

The weight of the encephalon of this male Negro, when despoiled of 
its membranes, is stated by Professor Calori to have been 1,260 
grammes. This may be compared with the weights of other Negro 
brains, deduced by the process of gauging their skulls. The rules to 
be observed in applying this process are described in a Memoir read 
before the Boyal Society, t In twelve male Negroes of unknown tribes 
the average weight was found to be 1,255 grammes ; in a male Fantee, 
1,179 grammes; in three male Ashantees, 1,216 grammes; in nine 
male Dahomans, 1,322 grammes; in a male Akassa, 1,249 grammes, 
so that we are justified in concluding that Sig. Calori's Negro's brain 
was of fair average size for the race. The mean brain weight obtained 
from twenty-one English skulls of men was 1,425 grammes, that is, 
165 grammes more than Professor Calori's Negro. 

In referring to the author's resume of the results of his observations, 
he says, the weight of the Negro brain is greater than that of the or- 
dinary European woman, and holds a middle place in the weights of 
brains of ordinary European men. (Without disputing the correctness 
of the author's position, it should be remarked, that we have already 
seen that the average weight of the brain in European men consider- 
ably exceeds that of male Negroes.) The grey substance appears to 
be darker than in the European ; in thi3 Negro, from the greater 
abundance of the cerebral cells containing granules of pigment, which 
seemed to be derived from venous injection and the greater blackness 
of the blood. Concerning the latter, the author says, all doubt is not 
yet removed, whether it may be native or an effect of disease, specially 
of the respiratory organs, or of climate. Professor Calori testifies to 
the fact. The stratum of grey substance covering the cerebral con- 
volutions is of a like thickness to that seen in Europeans. So also 

* Professor Luigi Calori is the author of A Complete Atlas of Human 
Anatomy. 
t Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1868, vol. xvi, No. 98, p. 236. 
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do the colour and consistence of the white substance seem to be 
the same. The cerebral convolutions, although they may be more 
simple, that is, a little more broad, less incised, less frequently folded, 
and separated by sulci somewhat less profound, exhibit, notwithstand- 
ing, much complication. Here again the author shows his devotion 
to truth. He testifies to the fact of the less complication in every 
respect of the convolutions of the Negro hemispheres to those of 
Europeans. None of those who have considered that they have seen 
a very decided difference between the two have said more. From the 
direction of the fissure of Sylvius and that of Rolando we are not able 
to deduce differences sufficient to distinguish the brain of the Negro 
from that of an European. The cerebral convolutions are collected 
into an equal number of lobes, as in Europeans ; the frontal being 
distinguished by being long, narrow, and low, and the tempero- 
sphenoidal by being in proportion in the brain of our Negro a little 
higher, but less broad. Of all the cerebral convolutions, those of 
the frontal lobes present a notable difference, supposing that it is 
generally true that in the European the middle order, or stratum, of 
the frontal convolutions is confounded with the superior stratum, 
or more strictly with the superior external frontal convolution, and 
the inferior stratum remains always free and, as it were, independent. 
In our Negro, the inferior is confused with the middle stratum, as in 
the brain of the Hottentot Venus ; but the middle stratum is not, as 
in this, separated, but is suddenly confounded with the external 
superior frontal convolution, not otherwise than as in the Euro- 
pean ; the internal superior convolution, or that of the edge of the 
hemispheres, alone remaining free or independent. The weights being 
equal, the extension of the superficies of the cerebral convolutions 
of our Negro is something less than that of the convolutions of the 
brain of an ordinary European man. Speaking proportionately of the 
extension of the superficies of the cerebral convolutions, that of the 
convolutions of the frontal lobes of our Negro is greater than that 
of the frontal lobes of an ordinary European man, which constitutes a 
true compensation in favour of the frontal lobes of this Negro. Look- 
ing to this compensation and the weight of the brain, it seems that 
the brain of our Negro ought not to be confounded with that of the 
European woman, but should hold an intermediate position between 
that and the European man, or man of our race. In the other parts 
of the encephalon, excepting the superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum, there are no characters which truly distinguish the brain 
of the Negro from that of the European. Lastly, the cerebral nerves 
cannot be said in our Negro to be larger with respect to the weight of 
the brain, but are in a manner proportionate ; without we except the 
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sympathetic, the glosso-pharyngeal, and the vagus, which are a little 
smaller, and the accessory nerve of Willis, which is somewhat more 
voluminous. (This agrees pretty much with the observations of 
Tiedemann.) 

Every true anthropologist must feel grateful to Professor Calori for 
his elaborate description, which we have not been able to go into in 
that special manner it deserves, and for the fine series of illustrations 
of the brain of a Guinea Negro. These illustrations embrace a vertical 
view of the encephalon (Tav. 1), a profile view of the same (Tav. n), 
an anterior view of the same (Tav. m), a posterior view of the same 
(Tav. iv). The last two views are very uncommon in anatomical plates. 
A base view of the encephalon (Tav. v), a base view of the cerebrum 
(Tav. vi), a view of the encephalon, exhibiting the inside of one 
hemisphere, and a perpendicular section through the middle of the 
corpus callosum, cerebellum, etc. (Tav. vn) ; a horizontal section of 
the left hemisphere opening the lateral ventricle (fig. 8); the cerebellum 
seen on its upper surface (fig. 9) ; the same seen on the left side (fig. 
10) ; and the cerebral nerves seen at their origins (fig. 11, Tav. vm). 
The whole of these beautiful plates, which exhibit the Negro brain in 
a manner much superior to and more complete than any that have 
preceded them, are executed in a good style of lithography, of the full 
size of nature, so as to constitute a very valuable contribution to 
anthropological anatomy. 

In this work, as we have already hinted, the author has never lost 
sight of his fealty to truth. He has faithfully described what he has 
seen. At the same time it is apparent throughout that he is wishful 
to mark every item wherein his Negro's brain agreed with that of 
Europeans, and to explain away, in a deprecatory manner, every item 
in which it differed. The tone of his mind is fully manifested in the 
concluding paragraph of his memoir, to which we will recur imme- 
diately. 

It ought not to be supposed that anatomists are fully acquainted 
with the differences which distinguish the origination and conforma- 
tion of the brain of the Negro. A comparative knowledge of such a 
complex organ is not to be acquired and made perfect at the first essay ; 
and it is most consonant with true philosophy to acknowledge that at 
present very little is conclusively demonstrated on the subject. We 
must, therefore, welcome heartily every sound contribution like that 
of Signor Calori. It is easy to point out the errors into which Tiede- 
mann and others have fallen, who have entered upon the investigation 
of the Negro's brain under the influence of a jiriori notions. How- 
ever amiable, however pardonable have been the motives that have 
animated them, there is no denying that such efforts are not worthy 
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of confidence ; that they are really more fitted to be suspected than 
to be trusted. The world may not look upon such obscure, difficult, 
and recondite problems as of that worth and importance to be fit to 
interrupt the ordinary course of events. Yet such inquiries lie at the 
foundation of all our knowledge of human races, and ought to form 
the real, although remote, basis of all legislation and government. Up 
to the present moment it may be safely affirmed that the entire attain- 
ments of legislators and rulers on anthropology are to be regarded as a 
mere bundle of prejudices. These persons have undertaken to rule 
mankind, but have omitted to learn what is the organisation, what are 
the functions and the faculties of man, and how these essentially and 
totally differ in the different races of man — i.e., the alphabet of anthro- 
pology. In spite of all the teachings of all ages, they have, without 
any adequate inquiry, as it were, simplified the subject ; have assumed 
the position that mankind are all one and the same, one in organisa- 
tion, one in faculties, one in capabilities ; in fact, that by education and 
development all the various races of man may become equal. The his- 
tory of every human race in every age proves the utter untruthful- 
ness of this position by giving relief to the peculiarities of each. To 
look upon the history of mankind in the present century is in reality 
to look upon the demonstration of the absolute falsity of such a posi- 
tion, written in characters of light in every accessible region of the globe. 
Yet the delusion of development goes on, dragging all its horrific conse- 
quences in its train without interruption, without a pause. The late san- 
guinary events across the Atlantic, which, according to the reports of 
recent travellers, have already resulted in consigning more thanaquarter 
of the four millions of Negroes to destruction (all in the name of huma- 
nity too !), are totally unheeded by the believers in amelioration and 
equality — the most cruel and delusive doctrines that ever found advo- 
cates, however they may be coloured by the motives influencing their 
advocates. The readers of the Anthropological Review can scarcely 
have forgotten the withering demonstration of the futility of the no- 
tions of a philosophical and enlightened legislator, who weakly regards 
education as sufficient to raise all mankind to the same high level.* 
Still the unfounded delusion is not at all arrested, but goes on and 
flourishes. This legislator entertains a hope that the perennial griev- 
ances of Ireland may be eradicated by his panacea. Regarding him as 
a philosopher and capable of learning some of the teachings of anthro- 
pology, could his prepossessions be overcome, the best wish we have 
for him is that he should go to school again, should search out the 
multitudes of Irish who are now to be found in all our large towns, 

* Anthrop. Review, vol. iv, No. xiii, April, 1866, p. 113, "Race in Legisla- 
tion and Political Economy." 
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and are to be studied there by any one who is not too squeamish to 
descend into the dirtiest, most obscure and miserable precincts of these 
towns, where filth, squalor, stench, disorder of every kind abound, 
and where something true, but neither complimentary, nor, indeed, 
hopeful, may be learned of the Irish. It may at least be learned that 
where they are en masse the Irish are unchangeable, and that it is use- 
less to hope for their improvement, except by that objectionable mode 
which got the name of miscegenation in the United States of late — i.e., 
of real degeneration of the higher race. 

Our author, in his concluding paragraph, with creditable reserve, 
says that, if the propositions he has deduced from the Negro's brain 
should, by further observation, be acknowledged not to differ from the 
truth, he believes that the picture of the Negro drawn by Virey and 
others will have much to be modified. Professor Calori has produced 
a good contribution towards the solution of the problem of the pecu- 
liarities of the organisation of the brain of the Negro. Much, very 
much, more must be done before we can undertake to say how these 
peculiarities tend to produce those characteristics, which mark and 
always have marked his distinguishing grade among human races. 
Every temperate and instructed mind must be convinced of the defects 
in his character when compared with Europeans, and see that both 
spontaneous and exotic influences have utterly failed to bring about 
any important development which can overcome them. All experience 
tends to the same result. This is a strong presumptive argument that 
diversities of organisation exist, whether demonstrable or not. 

We have taken some pains to compare the figures of Signor Calori's 
Negro brain with those of European brains, produced by the most accu- 
rate observers ; we especially refer to those of Gratiolet and Rudolph 
Wagner, to which may be added unpublished lithographs of Professor 
Sebastian, of Groningen. In size and form the European and Negro 
brains are at once seen to be different. The frontal lobes of the latter 
are, it seems to us, less. The convolutions are decidedly more simple, 
less complicated, as it were, less elaborated ; in which characters they 
agree much more closely with the figure of the brain of the Hottentot 
Venus, given by Tiedemann and repeated by Gratiolet, and with the 
accurate figures of the brain of the Bushwoman, contained in Pro- 
fessor John Marshall's Memoir in the Philosophical Transactions* If 
we do not err, the brains of the Bushwomen of Tiedemann, Gratiolet 
and Marshall stand lowest as to the simplicity of their convolutions ; 
the brains of the Negroes of Tiedemann (HonorS), Sebastian and Calori 
come next in degree of complexity ; and the brains of Europeans, de- 

* " On the Brain of a Bushwoman," and " On the Brains of two Idiots of 
European descent," 1'hil. Trans., 1864, p. 501. 
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lineated by Gratiolet* and Rudolph Wagner, are distinguished by 
a richness of complexity in their convolutions (especially those of 
Gauss — a very distinguished mathematician and astronomer — Dirich- 
let, and Hermann) quite unknown to the others. There are cer- 
tainly degrees even in these. The brains of women, of which figures 
are given by Huschke t and Rudolph Wagner,^ come much nearer in 
point of simplicity of convolutions to the Negroes' brains than those 
of the men. And the brain of the Naturalist, aged seventy, depicted 
by Wagner, is marked by much greater simplicity of convolutions 
than those of Gauss and the others already named, which have been 
so carefully and very beautifully delineated in Rudolph Wagner's 
work. § It may be noticed that Professor Marshall states that simpli- 
city in the convolutions of the brain is a mark of " structural inferior- 
ity," and that a want of symmetry in the convolutions of the two 
hemispheres of the brain, || which is perceived in Professor Calori's 
Negro, is a " human character." 

J. B. D. 

* Memoire sur les plis cerebraux de I'homme, etc., folio. 

+ Schsedel, Him und Seele, 1854, folio. 

J Ueber den Hirnbau der Milcrocephalen, u.s.w., 1862, quarto. 

§ Ueber die typischen Verschiedenheiten der Windungen der Hemisphdren, 
u.s.w., 1860. Sechs Kupfertafeln. 

|| Notwithstanding, the complexity of the problem of an estimate of the 
cerebral power of any given individual or race, from an examination of the 
brain, may be better perceived after reading the following passage from the 
work of an able anatomist, which has come into our hands since what pre- 
cedes was written : — " In estimating the comparative value of the convolu- 
tions in different individuals, not only should we look at the number of gyri 
seen on a surface examination ; but the depth of the sulci, the thickness of 
the grey matter, and the quality of the tissue composing the convolutions, 
ought to be considered. A brain with deep sulci, conjoined with a thick 
layer of grey substance, but with comparatively simple gyri, might present 
as great an extent of grey matter as one, the convolutions of which are 
much more tortuous, though less deep. That grey matter is presumably the 
most active which contains the greatest number of nerve-cells in a given 
area ; but what the comparative quantity of nerve-cells may be in a given 
extent of convolutions from corresponding parts of the brain, in individuals 
of different sexes, or of different races, or even in convolutions taken from 
different parts of the brain of the same individual, we have at present no 
definite information. Structurally, therefore, one may say, that cerebrum 
presents the most complex organisation in which, with a large proportion of 
nerve-cells in its grey matter, the foldings of the surface are complex, the 
sulci are numerous and deep, and the grey substance possesses relatively 
considerable thickness" (p. 26). — The Convolutions of the Human Cerebrum 
Topographically Considered. By Wm. Turner, M.B. : 1866. 



